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LINGUISTIC STUDY IN MODERN LANGUAGE COURSES 



By Otto A. Greiner 



TN JUNE 1903 ten of us college seniors were telling what we 
■*■ would soon be doing out in the wide world. One would enter 
Princtfton Theological Seminary, another teach science in a 
New Jersey high school, another would enter a law office. There 

was no interest aroused until S said, "I am going to teach 

Latin in a Pennsylvania preparatory school." This drew forth 
the question, "Why are you going to teach Latin?" Nine inter- 
ested serious faces turned toward the future Latin teacher, and 
there were nine disappointed smiles as he said, "I don't know 
why I should teach Latin, but there was a vacancy, and I got the 
job." But he was aroused. "Why are you going to teach 
history, and you physics, and you chemistry, and you biology?" 
He got the same answer from all: they could open up to their 
students a new world, a world they ought to know about in order 
to live in this world today. 

The man of Latin no doubt put the case poorly for his subject. 
But why did these nine put theirs so well? They entered upon 
their work with the great conviction that the content of the sub- 
ject was well worth while, without any such by-products as 
discipline or possible usefulness. 

Chemistry, botany, history, physics keep their place unques- 
tioned in our curricula, because of what they have to offer as 
chemistry, botany, history, or physics. Will French, German, 
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and Spanish keep their places because of what they have to offer 
as French, German or Spanish? Or will they go the way of Latin 
because Latin had no more to offer than Latin? I am of that 
opinion. 

But there is a science that I believe men ought to know about 
a world they ought to have an interest in in order to live in this 
world, — and that is the science of language. That you can best 
study this science by learning some French or German may be 
true. If you have something scientific in mind, you may give 
meaning to irregular French verbs. For they do such things in 
chemistry and biology. I know I did some experiments at 
school with nitric acid, a fluid I have not seen since. And I 
studied diligently a big book by Sir George Mivart called "The 
Cat" — the subject was biology, and the course, I believe, "Mam- 
malian Anatomy." I counted the caudal vertebrae of a set of 
bones a neighbor of our professor found under a deserted hen-coop. 
At a tender, oh, so tender age, a "botany" was put into my 
hands and I learned that the pines and the hemlocks about my 
backwoods home village of Benezett were "Coniferae". These 
facts had, got, or were made to have meaning for me. They 
became part of "a world:" they had scientific significance. But 
my language teachers gave me no visions of a new world. That my 
case was not exceptional is supported by such evidence as an 
article in Harper's for February, 1920, in which the thesis is 
maintained, That ignorance of what grammar is on the part of 
teachers and of the people is the cause of the hatred of grammar; 
or an article in the Yale Review of April 1918, in which the 
statement is made that "Information as to the essential principles 
of linguistic growth is not common property; and it is needed by 
the educated as much as by the uneducated." Now the educated 
have all "had" language work at school; they have all "taken" 
Latin or French or German or Spanish. They failed however 
to get any great conceptions out of their one or two or three years 
of Latin or French which helped them to get acquainted with 
their world. 

Great conceptions is my slogan. I believe there are enough 
great conceptions in the science of language, and that these have 
the same connection with our lives that chemistry and astronomy 
and history have, to justify the prescription of spending of some 
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of the time of our high school and college students in their study. 
Such a matter as whether the course be entitled Latin or French 
will then be entirely secondary. For the content will be language 
and not Latin alone, just as back there the content was biology 
and not merely the anatomy of the cat. As a speaker at the 
last Modern Language Teachers Convention in Chicago said 
"We must do something beside teaching the students to wobble 
in French. There are dozens of men who do that for a dollar 
an hour, war prices." I wish I could have done forever with the 
idea that I am drawing a good salary from the public funds for 
teaching the American youth to wobble in French or German! 
I want to be on an equality with the teachers of history and eco- 
nomics and astronomy and chemistry. I want to earn my money 
doing things that I feel no one can do without my preparation 
and my experience. I do not want to be thought of as working 
alongside of, that is, doing the same work, that the man does 
who teaches how to wobble in German, because he "had a stiff 
course under a native German." The pride of the teacher of 
physics is not that his students can install their own electric 
doorbells; nor of the teacher of chemistry that his pupils are not 
baffled by the home soldering jobs. The physicist deals with 
such conceptions as molecular motion and the conservation of 
energy; the chemist with the atomic theory, the law of multiple 
proportions, with oxides and salts and acids; the geologist with 
the sedimentary theory of the strata. The teacher of languages, 
then, can be the equal of these teachers only when he opens up a 
new world, when his chief concern is The Origin of Language, 
Usage as a Law of Language, Grammar and the Grammarians, 
Derivation of Words, Principles of Linguistic Growth, etc. 

While occupied with these great ideas, a boy can at the same 
time learn German. But this little bit of German, mere memory 
work (nine-tenths, says Sweet) is nothing compared with the 
emancipation of the mind from the childish notions about lan- 
guage which are entertained even among the educated. To attain 
to such emancipation requires the same mentality on the part of 
the pupil as it does to grasp chemistry and physics. We once 
taught Latin and German in the grade schools; but not geology 
or chemistry. The mind at twelve has not the imagination 
to deal with great conceptions; it can learn the elements of German. 
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If we modern language teachers in high schools and colleges have 
nothing to offer which compares with botany or physics or chem- 
istry, let us step down and out with our two year, three year, 
beginning, or advanced courses in German, French or Spanish. 
I believe we have something to teach that has its place in 
worth alongside of the physical sciences and mathematics and 
history. I want my children to have the breadth, the under- 
standing, and the appreciation that a course in modern language 
can give. But I do not want them, while in high school or college 
to take any modern language course and learn only a smattering 
of German or French or Spanish. 
Purdue University 

SHALL WE TEACH THE VELAR R IN FRENCH? 



By Charles C. Clarke 



'TpHE interesting article on n mouille, by Jeanne H. Greenleaf, 
-■- in the April number of The Journal, 1921, emboldens me to 
offer something about another point in the pronunciation of 
French, which I consider of extreme importance both in itself 
and in its bearing upon most of the sounds of the language. 

Usually our instruction books content themselves with recom- 
mending that the French r be "rolled" or "trilled" or "vibrated" 
with the tip of the tongue against the hard substance immediately 
behind the upper front teeth. This is certainly in accord with what 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme was told two centuries and a half ago, 
and is still exact as regards the r of a great majority of the French 
people who live outside of Paris and the important cities. But the 
inhabitants of these places, and a large and ever increasing number 
of educated French elsewhere, pronounce r quite differently. 
Their r is known by various names, and we shall select velar as 
best indicating it. They do not make it with the tip of the tongue 
at all, but by raising the back part of the tongue so that it comes 
into contact with the so-called soft palate, the vibration, if vibra- 
tion there be, proceeding not from the tongue but from the elastic 
flesh above it, under the influence of the air current coming from the 



